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THE ANACONDA. 


THE 


NARRATIVE OF EVERARD BROOKE. | 
| hibiting every moment awful 


( Continued, ) 


WITH equal prudence he made 
his approach on that side, where 
the pavilion would screen him from 
the enemy's observation. From 
time to time, 1 lost sight of him 
among the underwood; even 
when he was before my eyes, I 
occasionally doubted, whether it 
was he indeed, so cautiously and 
so artfully did he make his ap- 
proach, creeping on his hands and 
knees, sometimes remaining with- 
out stirring, sometimes stealing 
forwards with a movement so im- 
perceptible, that it almost eluded 
the keenness of sight. He wasa 
living example to me of the dis- 
cretion, assiduity, and skill, which 
the savage employs in laying his 
ambuscades, and stealing upon his 
unsuspecting enemy, 


And now favoured by the long 
grass and fragments of boughs 
with which the ground was cover- 
ed, had Zadi, by a thousand ser- 
pentine movements, reached the 
Wall of the pavilion. My heast 
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|| beat violently, as I saw on one side 


the Anaconda, as yet (it’s true) 


|| suspecting nothing, but still dread- 


ful from her appearance, and ex- 


proofs of her streneth, by the pow- 
erful leaps with which she darted 
herself from bough to bough ; and 
on the other hand, separated from 
her by the distance often yards at 
most, I beheld a poor infirm and 
aged man, whose force consisted 
only in his courage and discre- 


| tion. 


Zadi in the mean while remain- 
ed so tranquil and so motionless 
in his present position near the 
pavilion door, that the monster 
could not fail of being deceived by 
so unsuspicious an appearance, 
The Indian’s eye was fixed im- 
moyably upon the snake, and fol- 
lowed all her twistings and wind-. 
ings with incessant application, 
while she swung herself with un- 
wearied activity backwards and 


forwards, now here, now there, 


now above, now below ; till at the 
very moment when she shot her- 
self over him in a bound of prodl- 
gious extent, I suddenly saw the 
invaluable paper disappear frona 
its place, without being able to 
perceive the means, by which it 
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was brought into the power. i tiie 
successful lurker. 


‘I clasped my hands in ecstacy, 
and poured out my thanks to Gea 
F a. the very bottom of my heart. 
Bui all was not yet done. It_re- 
quired no. less caution and dexte- 
rity fo retive, chan to approsch . 


andnever did I offer up more fer-'} 


Vent vows, than at the mouen, 
when the animated thicket bea: 
to setitself aeaiti in motion. Slow- 
hour hand of a dial, 
iow moving forwards, now back- 


er than the 


vards, now right, now left, it stole 
itself down the hill. Sull it went 
on....andon....and lower... 
and lower... . till with inexpres- 
sible delieht I saw it almost at the 
very foot of the bil—and now a 
length I began to draw my breath 
without paifi—ihe noble fellow is 
safe, said I to myself—At that 


a ¢ 1 
moment, whether’ joy at the suc- 


cessful issue of his attempt had 
deprived him of part of bis former 
caution, or whether some accident- 
al defangement of the she tering 
branches discovered enouzh to ex- 
cite’ the reptile’s sus) c¢ on—at 
that moment I saw the Anaconda 
dart from above, and in the quick- 
ness of a thought, she reached the 
bottom of the hill and enveloped 
the unfortunate in her folds! a 
piercing shriek of horror burst 
from me ! Ff feit all my blood con- 
geal within my veins. 


Yet evén in this dreadful situa- 
tion, wonderful was the presence 


of mifid which Z. 7 still presery- 
: y 


at 
ed 3 wonderful was the Courage, 
the aetivity, and the skill, with 
which he defended himseifaguinst 
the monster, grasping his dagger 
with fiim, and steady hand, he 
swuek it sith repeated biows be- 
tween the ‘impenetrable scales of 
iis enemy, sought out with incon- 
ceivebie address the most tender 
parts to strike, and at leneth suc- 
ceeded i giving her se deep and - 


| so Weli=paced a wound, that it 


must heeds have worked her up 


| to the most extreme pitch of pain 


and fury, jor suddenty I beheid 
him oniy girdled by a skogie foid 
of the Anaconda’s tail, wit which 


(in the same manner, that one who 


has unexpectedly grasped a neitle, 


| 4 lp 
throws it away) she Luried the poor 


wretch into the alr far away, till [ 


{| iost him among the surrounding 


bushes. As forthe snake, she 
hastily regained her former hid- 
ing-place, where she jay quiet and. 
concealed for some time, before 
she resumed her usual sports ; 
though when she did resume 
them, it was evidently with less 
sprightliness then before... 


My agony is not to be described ! 
Nothing was to be seen of the un- 
fortunate Indian. What was be- 
come of him? Had he been kill-. 
cdby the violence of the fall? of 
‘was he at that moment struggling 
in the pangs ofdeath? his preser- 
+ vation I’considered as beyond the 
‘imits of possibility; and yet it 
seemed to me inhuman and un- 
grate ful quite to abancon him to 








his fate, without having first ex- 
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h. sted every possible means of 
assis aghim. Irresistibly carried 
away »y these sentiments, I rush- 
ed irom the baicony, and hastened 
towards the hili by the same course 


which he had pursued himself, | 


and which I could easily track by 
tie depression of the dewy grass. 
Towards that side also had he 
been thrown by the Anaconda, 
and it was probable, that the thick- 
et miyht shelter me, tili I could 
reach the spot where he lay dying. 
In the eagerness. of this hope, I 
totally overlooked the extreme 
risque of an undertaking, the ve- 
ry idea of which but four and twen- 
ty hours sooner would have made 
me shudder through every limb. 
So true Is it, that violent emotions 
communicate a force to the mind, 


which enables it to rise above it- [ 


scl. and gives it courage to en- 
counter danger,and. even death, 
without the shrinking of a single 
nerve. 


Suddenly my attention was ar- 
rested by a faint murmur !—It 
came from a thicket at no great 
distance: I listened again !— 
Oh ! heavens ! it was the voice 
of Zadi—I lost not a moment in 
hastening to the place—He heard 
me ; he opened his eye-lids, which 
seemed already closed in eternal 
sleep, recognizzd me as I raised 
him in my arms, and a faint smile 
stole over his countenance, as he 
stretched out his hand tome with 
difficulty. 


“ Take it!” he said, “ God be 








thanked, that I am able to reward 
your kindness so well !—even in 
the monster’s grasp; I still kept 
fast hold of it—Oh! take it, také 


it” 


“ 


It was the paper which he had 
purchased so dearly, and which the 
faithful creature extended towards 
me. > 


“Read it!’ he continued— 
“ Lose no time !—Before I am 
deprived of my senses again—and 
for ever-—at least let me have the 
satisfaction to know—what my 
master wished me to do! Alas! 


| alas! now you will be left alone to 


assist him !” 

And assist him I will, doubt it 
not, thou noble heart,”’I replied, 
while I strove to raise him from 
the ground ; “ but my first assist- 
ance must be given to yourself.” 


It was in vain that he conjured 
me to leave him to his fate, and 
only think of effecting his master’s 
rescue. Without heeding him, J 
managed ‘to. lift him upon my- 
shoulders, and tottering beneatli 
his weight, I endeavoured to effect - 
our escape “from the dangerous 
vicinity of the pavilion. With dif- 
ficulty I succeeded in regaining 
the open ground. Fortunately 
some of the other domestics saw 
us from the house, and hastened 
to relieve me from my wretched 
burthen. Assisted by them, I at 
length saw Zadi safely deposited 
on’ a sofa in the mansion-house : 
he was again on the point of las- 
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ing all sensibiity 5 but a cordial 
of powerful virtue being adminis- 
tered without delay, his strength 
was restored sufficiently topreserve 
hin from a relapse. 


Ivs true, none of his lintbs were 
fractured, but he was dreadfully 
bruised by his fall ; his breast and 
ris. had. been almost crushed to- 
gether, by the close drawn folds of 
the serpent; he was totally una- 
ble to move so much asa finger, 
and his condition was such as would 
have excited pity even in the most 
insensible nature. As for me, F 
almost sank beneath this addition 
to that general calamitv, which 
seemed to inerease with every suc- 
cecdmg moment. [I was now a 
single man, to whose hand Provi- 
dence hac committed the lives of 
three afflicted creatures! never 
did mortal pray to heaven with 
more fervour or more unaffected 
zeal, than | dit while impbring 
the divine grace to assist me in ful- 
filling «a mission so sacred and so 
dificult. 


But as for Zadi, he seemed to 
have already forgotten himself, his. 
past dangers, and his present 
pains. He implored me to waste 
no more time in striving to miti- 
gate his sufferings, and assured me 
that the letter of his dear afflicted 
master would be the best balsam 
for ail his wounds. In compliance 
with his earnest intreaties, I pre- 
pared to peruse the paper; but 
the tears gushed into my eyes on 
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™~ 


writing, and it was with difficulty, 
that I decyphered the following 


‘+ words : 


ee Oh? I urderstand you well, 
- my friends, my beloved ones ! your 
voices—still more your unremit- 
ting and desperate exertions to 
relieve me—all convince me, that 
you are near me ; that you feel 
for me; that yeu spare no labour 
to efluct my rescue !—Aias + you 
will labour in vain !—Death has 


| already enveloped me in his dark 
circle ; tuere is no escape ; I have 
already bade my farewell to life— 


IL cannot long survive in this atmos- 
phere, corrupted as it is by the 
pestilential vapours, constantly ex- 
haling from the monster’s jaws— 
I die resigned ; but do not eimbit- 
ter this last and heavy hour by the 
apprehension, lest your exeruons 
in my behalf should be the means 
ef involving you in my danger. By 
alithat is sacred and dear, | con- 
jure you, abandon me to my un- 
happy fate ; fly ! oh! fly far from 
hence ; itis my last, my only, my 
most earnest request ! 


«“ Everard !—Oh! Everard, my 
poor wile !—Do not abandon my 
Louisa !” 


A cold shuddering ran through 
my bones : the poisonous air rob- 
bed us even of our list wretched 
hope, that tie Anaconda might at 
length retire wearied out with her 
vain expectations, and leave my 
friend at liberty to quit his retreat. 
But now it was evident from his 








secognizing the well-known band- 


letter, that long ere this.could hap- 
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pen, Scaiicld would be no more! |, 


immediate nelp must save him, or 
none !/—Zadi sebbed aloud: it 


was an addition to my own grief 


to tink that I had been obliged to 
give a fresh pang to his faithful 
busom, and it wrung me to the ve- 
ry soul, when I saw him give way 
openly to this burst of sorrow. 
Suddenly he utcered a shriek so 


loud, that it startied ail who heard 
him. 


_ Nol no!’ he exclaimed, in 
the most violent agitation-—“ No ! 
no! he shali not bid farewell to 
life for ever !—there are still 
means—Oh ! wretch that L am! 
curses, eternal curses on my old 
head, t'.at I did not think of it til 
now, and now it comes too late ! 
I aight have saved him! I might 
huve saved him !~—Had I but tho’t 
of it sooner, my master would have 
been safe at this moment ! now it 
is too late !—He must die, and ’tis, 


my heedlessness which kilis him ? . 


“ For mercy sake, I cried, ex- 
plain yourself, old man !—You 
see, that our messengers are not 
returned from Celumbo—every 
moment that we lose, is inestima- 
ble! If you really do know any 
means of rescue, tell it, discover 
it; delay not an instant—Speak, 
to what means do you allude ? 


“Tt is too late, it is too late ;” 
he repeated ; “ no one but myself 
could have carried it through ; and 
here I lie, without the power to 
move a limb, and no one else will 
undertake a task so desperate.” 





{ 





“ The means, the means, I ex- 
claimed again, almost frantic with 
agitation. 


“ Well then,” he resumed, his 
words frequently interrupted with 
groans ; “ The Anaconda is, as I 
toid you formerly, the most vora- 
cious animal in nature. She is 
invincible, while stimulated by 


| hunger; but she can be overcome 


by a very child, as soon as she has 


satiated herself with food: then _, 
she loses-the flexibility of her? 
joints, and instead of her, restless 2g 
activity, she seems plunged ina ~ 


benumbing torpor, and remains 
unable to meve, overpowered by 
the burthen of her immoderate 
meal.” 


“ Excellent dear old man,” said 


I, in rapture at the ray of hope, 


with which his wordsinspired me ; 
Is what you say certain ? Could 
we but satiate this Anaconda...” 


“ My master were rescued,” he 
replied: “ but to effect this, re- 
quires the risque of a life : and 
who will venture that ?—Oh ! were 
but these old limbs, as they were 
two hours ago—Could I but re- 


/ move the mountain load, which 


weighs upon my chest, and pre- 
vents me breathing.” 


“Oh! iff am but right in my 
guess, I interrupted the old man ; 
you would have driven her prey to 
the Anaconda ?” 


“ The whole herd, the whole 
herd,” shouted Zadi, and he sank 
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back exhausted by the violence of 
his emotions—** This thoucht,” 
he conuinued in a iow voice, after 
the pause of a moment—”" Lhis 
thought suggested itseli to my re 
collection long ago; eut, wretch 
that 1 was, I’ believed its execu- 
tion to be impracticable. The 
plague, which lately  prevatied 
bere among the cattle, has occa- 
sioned them to be removed from 
this part of the country, and they 
were gone too far to, be recalle: 
in time to afford the required as- 


sistance; In despair, therefore, | } 


banished this scheme from my 


theugh's ; but now that I am rep- 


dered wuable to put it in execu- 
tion, l rememaber.... 


What? What? I inquired, al- 
most breathiess with anxiety. 


* You know well Van Derkel, 
the rich Hollander, whose estate 
joins this? He is the most posi- 
tive man breathing, and having 
once declared our fears of the 
plague to be groundless, he refus- 
ed out of pure obstinacy to suffer 
his cattle to accompany those of 
his neighbours ; they remain on 
liis estate at this moment ; an here 
mizht easily be procured, and 
then... but it Is too jate; now it 
is too late! none tut his faithful 
servant would dare—” 


What? said I, interrupting him, 
will not bis faihint friend ? 


Zadi’s looks met mine ; they 
burned with new fire, while he 
eonfest, that me alone now rest- 





z ak 
ed his only hope. The flames in 
his eyes seemed to have commu- 
nicated themselves to my heart; 
and the blessings with which he 
loaded me, and the effusions of 
gratitude to. Heaven and to me 
which he poured forth, confirmed 
the resolution, which I had already 
adopted. 


Be of good comfort, friend ! said 
I, as I turned to leave him ; the 
man whom you sought is found ! 
i will tread that path which no 
other will tread, and I now leave 
you for the purpose of seeking 
‘it. 


Zadt’s eyes were now filled with 
tears of joy. 


“ May the God of my fathers 
bless you!” he said, raising his 
eyes to Heaven, “ now then I can 
die contented ! Now then the hout ' 
of my master’s deliverance will 
strike at last.” 


| Ze be continued. | 








TRUE FELICITY. 


A PERSON once observing to an 
ancient Gicek Philosopher, that it 
was a great happiness to /ave 
what we desire ; the sage replied, 
“but is it not a much greater hap- 


piness to desire nothing but what 
we have 2?” 





Mutual distress produces mutu« 
! al coniidence. 
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MADAME TALLIEN. 


AT the age of eighteen, the 


rich and beautiful dauhter of tie 


Spanish Count de Grbarrus, was 
married to M. de Fontenul, a coun- , 
sellor of the Parliament of Bour- , 
deaux, who three years afterwards, - 
to save his jile at the expence of - 


his property, emigrated and joined 
his loyal countrymen on the banks 


ofthe Rhine. Not wishing to ex 


pose a woman he pretended dear y 
to love, either to the hazards and 
dangers of war, or the perlis, con- 
tempt, aud sufferings of exiie, Mr. 
de Fontenal, whenemiyrating hin- 
self, left his wife at Paris, to wait 
there the issue of the pending con- 


test both between states and fac- 


tions. s 

After the unfortunate Queen, 
Maria Antoinette, had been mur- 
dered in such a barbarous manner. 
by the regicide assassins of her 
royal consort, Madame de Fonte- 
nai easily perceived that her sex 
no more than her country, would 
be a safe-guard for her ; and 
therefore, by some pecuniary sa- 
crifices, procured a passport for 
Bourdeaux, with permission to 
sail from thence in a neutral vessel 
for Spain. 


On her arrival at Bourdeaux, 
Tallien resided there as a repre- 
sentative of the people, and as a 
Mational commissioner ; she pre- 











sented herseif before the , Revolu- 
tionary Committee to have her 
pass verified previous to her em- 
bark«tion, but being the daughter 
aud wife of noblemen, instead of 
obt ining leave to quit France, she 
was arrested as a suspected per- 
son, anc as sueh confined in a 
loat some gaol. .Tallien was 
stuck with her superior beauty, 
and 4mmediately was enamoured 
of ier. Forming his opinion of 
her however fom many-ather gay 

indiscreet, though arrested ladies, 
he addressed her thus.:. “ My 
pretty femaie citizen, I shall call 
on you here as soon as.it is dark— 
you understand me—I want to see. 
you alone.” “ But I wjllnot see 
you alone,” answered she, “ throw 
your Sultan handkerchief to some 
person more complaisant, and 
more worthy of such insulting and. 
humiliating distinction.” —.“ You 
shall shortly repent of your haugh- 
tiness,” said Tallien, ferociously 
quitting her. The very next day 
her name was upen the list of the 
military commission: or, which 
was the same, she knew herself to 
be one of those unfortunate per- 
sons intended tq:be tried and exe- 
cuted within twenty-four hours. . 
When she was meditating on her 
fate, Tallien suddenly entered ; he 
threw himself at her feet, and be- 
gan with protesting his sincere 
affection for her, and avowed him- 
seif her siave, though she was no 
longer his prisoner. “ Here is 
the jist,” continued he, “ of the 
prisoners once condemned to pe-. 
rish with you; your name is al. 
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feady oruitied, erase those of other 
persous whom yeu wish to save, 
and they shall all be set at liberty 
“ F shall 
convince myseli, (sid Madame de 
Vontenal) “ wheiber you are sin- 
cere or not: lend me but pen and 
ink.” With ane single sroke she 
at once crossed all the names on 
the fatal list. Within twelve hours 
afterwards, all tiese individuals 
of both sexes came to thank her 
for their deliverance, being inform- 
60 by Vallien that they owed it to 
her interference alone. 


tcsnorrow morning.” 


Of the preference she then |} 


rave to M. de Fontenai, this ii- 
bred and vicious mun'seemed bni 
litle to know the vaiue. Some 
few, days after his ull then faithful 
and amiable wife had been deliver- 
ed of her first child, he had the in- 
delicacy and brutality to introduce 
under the same roof in his. house, 
a couimon prostitute. The indis- 


creet fidelity’ of a maid informed } 


Madame de Fontenai of the infi- 
deity of her husband. With feel- 
ings acute as well as indignant, 
not cousidering the weak state of 
her health, she rese from her bed, 
and flew towards the room pollut- 
ed by impurity. She found the 
door bolted, aud was refused ad- 
mittance. Smaiting, however, 
more from the insult offered, than 
regarding the strength she pos- 
sessed, in endeavouring to force an 
entrance, she fainted away, and 
was carried almost lifeless back 
to her bed. A woman, the vic- 
tim of the seduction, corru ptien 
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or negiigence of one sex, is also 
frequcnily the persecuted object 
of the joalousy, envy, pride, or uns 
charitabieness of the other. Had 
M.de Fontenai been prudent and 
pure, his wife mi,ht still have 
been innocent and chaste. 


Whenat Paris, Tallien of course 
visitcd Madame de Fontenai, who 
easily obtained a divorce froma 
husband proscribed asan emigrant, 
she refused however to regard 
Tallien in any other light than that 


+ Of a friend, as long as France groan- 


ed under the tyranny of Robes- 
piere, more barefaced, more vio- 
ient, but less artful and less op- 
pressive than that of Bonaparte. _ 


Jeaa Lambert Tallien was born 
at Paris, in 1770, and though only 
the son of a porter, had, from the 
kindness of his father’s master 
been educated above his birth. 
He was at the beginning of the 
revolution, successively the stew- 
urd of Marquis de Bercy, clerk to 
an attorney, and in the office of the 
treasury ; secretary to Brostaret, 


a member of the constituent us- 


sembly, and assis'ant to the pro- 
prietors of the Moniteur. In 1791 
he published his own journal, call- 
ed l’ Ami des Citoyens, which did 
not meet with success. He shew- 
ed himself one of the most unge- 
nerous and’ indefatiguble enemies. 
of his virtuous king, whose trial 
he préssed, and for whose death 
he voted. During his several » 


missions as 4 representative of the _ 
people, he committed the greatest 
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excesocs abd crueliies. It was | 
noi till after his acquaintance with 
Madame de Fontcnai that he be- 
came more moderate ; as to. please 
her he had spared Bourdeaux, and | 


to obtain her hand, he saved the | 


lives of thousands at Paris, by the 
decided part he took in the de- 
struction of Robespiere ; and tho’ 
his motives were dictated by per- 
sonal interest alone, he, notwith- 
standing rendered great services 
to his wietched country. His con- 
duct and actions were afterwards 
inconsistent and contratlictory, by 
turns the paneyyrist er the accus- 
er of revolutionary criminals ; he 
was therefore suspected by all frc- 
tions, and defended by no party. 
Such was the regicide to wnom 
Madame de Fonten:i united her- 
self on the 20th of August, 1794, 
three weeks after the death of 
Rcbespierre. He was then one 
of :he most popular revolutionists, 
and she soon became one of the 
most fashionable belles of the 
French repubiic. It was, howev- 
er, almost as difficult a task for her 
to exchange decency for Vanda- 
lism, to produce order in place of 
confusion in the regions of fashion, 
as for French political revolution- 
ists to fix and constitute a regu- 
lar government on the jacobinical 
basis ef ana chy and licentiousness. 
At once to attempt the restoration 
of former usages and* customs, 
frem which five years of revolu- 
tions had made‘a distance of five 
centuries, would have been a vain 


attempt. The court, gala, or fuii 
dress, could not immediately sup- 





| plant the sans-culotte and carmag- 

nole vestments of filth and rags. 
Instead therefore of commencing 
with a progressive advancement 
towards a reform of apparel and 
appearance, Madame Tailien went 
tothe other extreme in inveniing. 
the Aaut ton of nudity. . The une 
gallant savageness of Robespierre 
and the ungenteei brutality of his 
accomplices, had already necessi- 
tatel every lady awaiting death 
| from the revolutiouary tribunal, or 
| only confined in consequence of 
) the revolutionary tyranny, to cut 
| off her hair, and to cut down her 
gown, if she wished to avoid the 
| insults of a public executioner, or 
| the horrors of his unfeeiing opera- 
, tion when on the scaffold. 


[ Zu be concluded next week.| 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE ; 
OR, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 


Of the Beauty of the Skin. 


THE beauty of the skin contri- 
butes in so astonishing a manner 
to beauty in general, that many 
won.h who are deemed very 
handsome, possess no other advan- 
tage than that of a. beautiful skin. 
Accordingly it is upon this essen- 
tial part that women bestow in pree 
ference the most assiduous care, 
The greatest part of the cosmetics 
have no other object than to pree 
serve all the perfections, or to ree 
pair ” defects of the skin. 
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A white skin, slightly tinged 
with carnation, soft and smooth to 
tle touch, is what we commonly 
call a fine skin. Such was tlhe 
skin of Anne of Austria, the mo- 
ther of Louis XIV.; it was so de- 
licate that no cambric could be 
found fine enough to make her 
chemises. Cardinal Mazarine used 
to tell her, thatif she went to hell, 
ste’ should be condemned to suffer 
no other punishment than to jie: 
in Holland sheets. 


The skin seldom possesses all the 
qualitics requisite for its perfec- 
tion, and when it does, various 
causes, external and internal, daily 
contribute to deprive it of them. 


In fact, the skin by its numer- 
ous relations with most of the or- 
gans. undergoes various kinds of 
alterations according to the differ- 
ent dispositions of these organs. 
It is secn alternately to lose its Ius- 
tre, to become pule, yellow,brown, 
greenish, purple, according to the 
different states of certain parts of 
the system. 


The apparent state of the skin 
depends, therefore, in a great mea- 
sure on the state of the internal 
organs ; accordingly, in our east- 
ern climate, carnation may be 
regarded as the true thermometer 
of the state of health. I say 
in our climate, where the white- 
ness of the skin renders the most 
delicate shades infinitely more 
perceptible. Thus a fresh and 
blooming tint, rosy lips, a» livély 








and sparkiing eye, are indications 
of good health. But if the com- 
plexion is pale, vid or lead color- 
ed: if the eve is languid ; if the 
lips are deprived of that charming 
co al hne, it may then be affirm- 
el that the functions are deranged, 
that health is impaired. 


External causes are not less in- 
jurious to the beauties of the skin; 
and their iufluence is so much the 
more poweriul as it is continually 
acting, and gradually destroys it, 
as Water falling drop by drop, will 
at length wear a hole in a rock. 


The external causes which are 
incessantly concurring to destroy 
the beauty of the skin, are princi- 
paily the air, the heat of the clim- 
ate, and light. These three causes 
combined contribute to deprive it 
of that whiteness, that lustre, that 
polish, that delicacy, that softness, 
which enchant and delight us in 
more than one way. Every body 
knows what a difference there is 
between the parts of this organ 
which are continually covered, and 
those that are constantly exposed 
to the contact of the air and light. 


It was in conformity with this 
incontestible’-and positive truth, 
that the first cosmetics were 
composed. They consisted, as we 

‘shali see in’ another place, of dif- 
ferent kinds of pastes, applied at 
night to the face and removed the 
next morning. By this expedient, 
the ancients found means to skreen 
during that interval the parts, the 
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telicacy of which they were desi- 
rous of preserving, from the infu- 
cnce of external causes. 


Tse ancients certainly acted 
agreeably to an incontestible theo- 
ry; but their practice was attend- 
ed with some inconvenience, so 
that it was found necessary to have 
recourse to other means. Never- 
theiess, the Venetian ladies, so ce- 
lebiated for the admirable beauty 
pf their complexion, still make 
use cf a paste composed of flour 
ani white of eggs ; this they mould 
into a kind of mask, which they 
put on the face at night ; thus re- 
hes »g ihe custom which the an- 
clenis have recorded as praciised 
by the Courtezan Poppe, and 
w ica the French historians in- 
furm.us was used by the effemi- 
nate Henry I]. of France. * 


An eminent physician, De Se- 
nac, was of opinion that women 
would always retain a youthful 
face, if they could preserve the ro- 
tundity of youth, which produces 
white by the tension of the skin, 


vessels. Coiours artificially ap- 
plied, and paints of ail sorts, are 
but wretched imitations of what 
ought to be ; and De Senac dis- 
covered a method of obtaining in 





reality that effect which paints 


produce only in appearance. “ It 
is necessary,”* seid he, “ to pre- 
vent the perspiration of the face ; 


by these means a happy obstruc- 


tion of lymph and blood will take 


place in the small vessels, and the | 


skin will be kept more stretched. 





, 


any thing more ? 


.. There wili be white, red, and no 


wrinkles ; and who can wish for 
Now,” continu- 
ed he, * oil prevents perspiration ; 
nothing more is necessary than to 
rub it upon the face, or to apply to 
the latter only such drugs of which 


_oil forms thé basis, and not plas- 


ters, which by drying it, render it 
| still more wrinkled than before.” 





‘ 
t 
| 
| 


(To be continued.) 








LONDON FASHIONS 
_ FOR APRIL, 


Description of the prevailing fashions 
for ladies and gentlemen, from Acker- 
man’s repository of arts, fashions, ma- 
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. nufacture, &c 
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| feathers. 
and red by the fullness of the blood- |, 


Full Dress. 


White satin dress, with purple 


| body, and long sleeves. slashed at 


the top; bows of purple ribbon 


| down the front. Mantle of purple 


lined with white. silk, bordered 
with gold, and edged with swans- 
down. Gold net cap, with white 
White shoes, gloves, 
and fan. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
other ornan:ciits of gold. 


Waltring Dress. 


A tunic ©! ivac silk, clasped 
down the front with gold orna- 
ments ; @ clouk of the same color 
attached, so as tv unite closely be- - 
hind, but to fall loose over the 
shoulders ; fixed on the shoulders 
with golden ornaments : the cloak 
is lined with white or straw color- 
ed silk, and ornamented with a 


' border of gold. -Bonnet and boots 
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ofthe same color. Raised spotted 
‘muslin under dress, with loose |: 
sleeves, bound at the arms and | 
wrist. Gold necklace, and York 
tan gloves. 


General Observations. 


Red cloaks are at length com- 
pletely abandoned, and we con- 
gratulate our lovely readers on 
their emancipation from the most 
despotic dress that ever was intro- 
duced by the whimsical and arbi- 
trary goddess of fashion. ‘The 
writer of this article predicted, on 
their first appearance, that a coler 
so disadvantageous to beauty, could 
never become prevalent. “ Let 
them, (said he) ec: wrap themselves 
with an immense blaze of red, it 
will come to nothing at last.’ And 
so it turned out; our promenades 
presented us with an assemblage 
of pallid and ghastly spectres, who 
though “ forbidden to tell the se- 
crets of their prison house,”’ carri- 
ed about with them the visible 
signs of torture, and appeared li- 
terally robed in flames. 


Pea green is a color generally 
introduced in Spring, but for what 
reason, I know not, except it be 


intended to harmonize with the 


verdure with which, at this season, 
all nature is beginning to be cloth- 
ed, though some may doubt whe- 
ther a notion of harmony ever en- 
tered the inventive brain of a fa- 
shionable dress maker. However 
this may be, we must enter our 
decided protest againt it, and we 
entreat opr fair readers not to 
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———————— 
adopt a color so directly in opposi- 
| tion to good tasté, and in which no 
face or form, be it as majestic as 
June, or beautiful as Hebe, can 


_ ever appear with advantage and 
| effect. Lilac, purple, all the va- 


rieties of blue, wich the still great- 
er varieties ef grey, are open te 
their choice. If green must be 
selected, let it be the deep and 
rich hue of the Spanish fly, rather 
than that worst and vilest of all 
colors, pea green. 


Mr. Adair’s treaty with the 
Sublime Porte will doubtless in- 
troduce amongst our Spring fa- 
shions, a profusion of Turkish tur- 
bans, Janisary j.ckets, mosque 
slippers, and a ‘thousand similar 
whimsicalities, all of which, (pro- 
vided a northern coalition be ac- 
complished,) must speedily give 
way to Russian cloaks, hussar 
caps, Cossack mantles, Danish 
robes, &c. so that by the setting in 
of the dog days, our ladies wiil 
stand a chance of being arrayed in 
the complete costume of all the 
shivering nations of the North. 
Such is the capricious system in- 
troduced and acted upon in the 
empire of the despotic goddess of 
Fashion! When shall the dress 
of the fair be established upon the 
simple and unerring principles of 
nature ? and wher shall those prin- 
ciples be adopted as the barometer 
of good taste? We have not the 
vanity to promise ourselves the 
complete accomplishment of those 
objects, but to that end all our en- 
deavours shall be directed. 
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' Fashions for Gentlemen. 


The prevailing colors for both dress 
and morning coats, are dark blue, olive, 
znd bottle-green, with silver and gilt 
basket buttons ; long waist, and short 
skirts : but, upon the whole, the fashion. 
able coat is very short, and must not 
come lower than within four inches of 
the knee. The lappels are rather long, 
and come even with the hip buttons. 
The collar is made high, thinly padded, 
and to fall back two iaches. 


The dress coat has round cuffs with- 
out buttons, with pockets under flaps : 
the morning coat, sleeves with slits, and 
three large buttons. The sleeves are 
worn very long. 


The waistcoat is single breasted ; 
flaps, with small regimental skirts : the 
collar within that of the coat; it is 
made of striped marcella, of various 
shidss, but buff colors are the most fa- 
shionable. Breeches, of a light drab 
eolor, made rather leng and tight. For 
pantaloons, the stuffs generally worn 
are double-milled stocking, and Prince 
ef Wales’s striped kerseymere. 


ee0 2040 


LITERARY. 


We have the pleasure of announcing 
to our readers the intention of Mrs. El- 
lis, the author of the elegant and chaste 
effusions which have appeared in this 
Miscellany under the signature of Jv- 
tia Frawcesca, to favor the world 
with the whole of her works, in verse 
and prose. Ifany thing could recom- 
mend her to public patronage, beyond 
her extraordinary merit, it is that hke 
many other votaries of genius, she is 
not blessed with the “ one thing needful.” 
The following are her proposals, which 
we insert with pleasure, ard which we 

hare no doubt will bo equally agreeable 


—_—— 








: Sar a 
to the friends of literature, on whom we 
think she has strong claims for sypport. 


PROPOSALS, 
BY THE AUTHOR, 

For pubiishing by Suuscription, in 
one large duodecimo voiume, 
Price 1 doll. 50 cts. in boards, 

THE | 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 
AND OTHER WOrKS OF 
FRANCES kLIZA ELLIS, 
Collected from various publicutions, at 
they appeared in-London and New- 
York, under the signature of 
JULIA FRANCE#CA, &c. 

This work will be handsomely print. 
ed, on a superfine vellum paper and new 
type ; and will be put to press as soon 
as a sufficient nnmber of subscribers are 
obtained te defray the expence. 

t/t Subscriptions are received by D. 
Longworth, Park ; Inskeep and Brad- 
ford, Broadway ; and at the Office of 
the Lapy’s MIsceLLAnyY. | 
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A young man was recommend- 
ed to bishop Burnet tor ordination. 
As his lordship stammered a little, 
he desired his chaplain to exam- 
ine the candidate—The first 
question proposed, was ‘Why did 
Balaam’s ass speak ?”—“ Because 
his master had an impediment’ in 
his sfeech,” answered the young 
man, which put an immediate end 
to the examination. 


When Queen Elizabeth, in one of 
her progresses, soon after the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, vis- 
ited Shrewsbury, the Mayor, in 
congratulating her on that meme- 
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rable event, said, When the king 
of Spain attacked your majesiy, 
ec ud. he took the wrong sow by the 
ear.” The Qucen couid not help 
smiling at this; and her adcmira- 
tion was further heightened, when 
at her departure. he begged permis- 
sion. “to attend her majesty to the 
giliows !? which stood about a 
mile out of town. 





A zealous Ametican politician , 


haschristened one of his daughters 
by the name of #mébargo ; but as 
she is the daughter of a man of 
wealth, we have no doubt that, in 


alldue time, this £ardergo willbe | 


taken off. Lon. fap. 





Several communic tions are received, 
which shall be attended to 


= —=—=, 


MAPRIED, 








On Saturday evening last, by the | 
rev. Bishofi Moore, Mr. George ; 


Downing, merchant, of this city, to 
Miss Sal, Sands, ‘daughter of Col. 
John Sands, of Cowneck, L. J. 

On Sunday evening last, by the 
rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. Joseph 


ny : 
Mr, James H, Kearney, to Miss Cu 
tharine Parker, youngest daughter 
of the late James Parker. Esq. of 
that puace. ° 





At New-Haven, on the 25th inst: 
Mr. vimothy Dwight, jun. to iss 
Clurissa Sirong, daughter of the 





On Thursday the \st.inst. by the 
Rev. Mr Romeun, Mr. Kobert 


| Chew, to Miss Lonisa Marcellins 


| » ap 
Rev vichities 


! At Evilingworth, Conn. by the 
Van fild, the Red 
Joshua liunting‘on, of Loston, to 
Mis. Susan Mansfi ld, Daughter of 


} the former Genileman. 


In this city, on the 30th ult. by the | 
Rev. Dr. Simmons, af Charleston, 
Paul Hamilton, Esq. eldest son of 





the Secretary of the: Navy, to Miss 
Rhodes, daughter of John Khodes; 
Esq. of Beaufort, S. C. 


DIED, 
On Monday morning, Mr. Frede- 





Packard, merchant of Johnstown, © 


to Miss Sarah Wynkoop, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Peter Wynkoop, 
of this city. 

On the \st inst. by the rev. Dr. 
Kuypers, Mr. William R. Thomp- 
son, to Miss Rachel Dover. 

At Savannah, Alexander K. 
Smedcs, merchant, of N. York, to 
Miss Eliza S. Isaacs,and Abiel Cam- 
field, merchant, of N. York, toMiss 
Rebecca Longstreet. 

At Perth Amboy, on thursday the 
tet June, by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 


rick Davoue, an old and resfecta- 
ble inhabitant of this cit.y. 

On the 29th of May last, at the re- 
sidence of her son, the honorable 
Jonathan Ward, in the county of 
Westchester, Mrs. Ward, of that 
place. 

At Philadelphia, in the 39th year 
of his age, Dr. James Woodhouse, 
late Professor of chemistry in the 
Universi'yof Pennsylvania, 


assssssssededs 
Our City Insfector reports tha 
death of 35 persons, during the 








week, ending on Saturday last. 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany. 





TO FULIA FRANCESCA. 


To see youstillyour deep distress retain, 

To see your pen in sable hue array’d, 

Grieves me; it gives me tel heart-felt 
pan 

To find I give not Consolation’s aid. 


Friendship can soft, and blissful balm 
impart, 
But God alone, can make the wound. 
ed whole ; 
Can heal the sorrows of the broken 
heart, 
And raise the fainting and unhappy 
soul. 


What! are your woes so poignant, so 
severe, 
That Piety’s bright beam has not the 
pow’r 
To soothe your heart, to ch eck the rising 
tear, 
And calm the sorrows of each lonely 
hour ? 


Ofa once much-lov’d partner now bereft, 
Or at Ingratitude’s base, treacherous 
‘stings, 
Do you now mourn, or dearest friends, 
far left, 
Which pleasing recollection only 
brings ? 


~~ you fore’d to leave Brittania’s 


eC; 











To seek in fair Columbia a retreat ? 
Where all again, might sweet around 
you smile, 
And pesce, within your breast, re- 
sume her seat ! 


But are you so with “woe and grief op- 
press’d, 
That Nature’s Spring, revives no 
charms for you ? 


| Oh' if you are of heavenly grace pos. 


sest, 
This suny like fading mists, will 
pierce them thro’ ! 


Tho’ darkness may your trembling 
heart assail, 
And oft their clouds of deepest sor- 
row rise, 
The God of Heaven will never, never 
fail 
The soul, that on his dove and powet 
relies ! 


Inthat Emporium, which was once 
your home, 
Science has rais’d, and fix’d her U tem- 
ple high, 
While Virtue kindly dwells within her 
dome, 
And gives immortal fame, when life 
shall die! : 


A noble Addison, Brittannia’s pride, 
A Milton, lofty, towering, and sub- 
lime ; 
A pensive Young, whose strains so 
sweetly glide, <> 
A Newton dear, and Cowper grac’d 
her clime. 


Altho’ we boast few great immortal 
names, 
Yet Virtue here, I trust, still holds 
her sway, 
And you will find, in friendship’s dear- - 
est claims, 
An emblem of unclouded, vernal day 


Oh! did the Linmortal seraph brightly 


shiney 
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Within this cold, and base, ungrateful | That words are her’s alone, let reason 
heart, teach, 
How should I bless the healing hand || To Goubt her rights be it impious sa- 
divine, : crilege, 
Ana to your wounded bosom, hope || Stillto give actions all the force of 
impart ! spegch 


P Is nature's universal privilege. 
Altho’ unknown, yet Julia thor act dear, 


And much I wish to press you to my || Oh! the wild storms of rage ! ’twere 





heart; better bear 
Rejoice with you, or shed the mournful || Than meet the silent frowa—the sick- 
tear, *ning sneer ! 
And hear those words, your pleasing —_— 
pen imparis ! COMMUNIGATED. 
peo pr MARIA OF MOULINES. 
- team CS Versified from Sterne. 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. Beneath a poplar’s moving shade, 
rial: Where soft the gliding current flows, 
TO B. F. Maria, lost, unhappy maid, 
W ues pale this cheek and clos’d this Delights to weep her many woes. 


eye, 
And cold this aching heart may be, 
Oh! wilt thou know its parting sigh 
Was only true to love and thee. 


Her form is fair as op’ning dawn, 
And mild as evening's stealing dew, 
But, ah! she wails her joys withdrawn, 





Her parent dead, her love untrue. 
Ah! no, thy careless foot may tread, Bound gently to her silken zone, 
Unconscious of the clay cold form, Her Svivia faithful. favorite lies, 
Nor mark the little earthy bed She thinks on every comfort gone, 
That guards it from the pelting storm- And wilt thou feave me too, she cries. 
Vioka. 
March, 1809. Disorder’d floats her vest of snow, 
sereecoce - Along the wind her tresses play; 
Communicated. Her pendant pipe has ceased to blow, 
SONNET UN SILENCE. That nightly woke the ‘ solemn lay.” 
There is a silence does most str * oe . 
waar ‘ ongly Poor luckless maid! while pity deigns 


The busy sense of gratitude and wrong, || ech —_e oases Os oa oe 
ushes with deepest red the : \ ng soul remains, 
” Ka ronscious "| Still shall thy melting tale be dear. 


As drives the heart its rapid course 


Adieu, Maria! Weaven remove 


along. Thy sorrows from the poplar tree; 
Yes ! silence has a lan of its own, || &° a pitying sen rakeeaatn Ange 
A grammar which the: feeling heart And twine the bowers of Ulin for thes. 
well knows, pete 
And with a sigh, a tear—one look alone, || PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY. 
She speaks a thousand joys—a thousand \ EDWARD WHITELY, ~ 
wo. 46 FAIR-STREET=NEW YORK-. 








woes ! 





